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In the school alluded to there is 
no' particular time set apart for va- 
cations. Every scholar is provided 
with a card ruled on purpose for one 
week, in which their conduct and 
progress in their respective classes 
arc daily marked by the teacher, 
and at the end of the week the items 
are summed up and copied into a 
book which is kept for the purpose. 
At stated times these general ac- 
counts are compared, and those 



whose conduct, has been most exem- 
plary and who have been most fre- 
quently first in their respective 
classes, are rewarded with propor- 
tionate premiums. Thus a particu- 
lar examination is continually going 
on 4 and a perpetual inducement and 
sitniilus tq exertion is held out in 
the honour conferred and the pre- 
mium awarded. 

L. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THOMAS 
B.EDDOES, M.D. 

IT has long been the fashion to re- 
mark, that the lives of literary 
men are best made known by means 
of their works, and that they aflbrd 
little or no portion of that amuse- 
ment which is to be found in the 
memoirs of those who have taken a 
more active part in the busy scenes 
of actual life. We agree indeed 
with Cicero, that nothing is belter 
calculated for entertainment than 
" variety" and " vicissitude ;*' but 
even these are to be met with in the 
" manyrcoloured lives" -of a studious 
career ; and if to these were add- 
ed, a description of his pursuits, his 
avocations, and above all, an ac- 
count of the progress of his intellec- 
tual researches and attainrm nts, we 
fear not to assert, that the 'memoirs 
of such a man might be rendered to 
the foil as entertaining, and infinite- 
ly more instructive, than the flippant 
pages of a modern novel. In fine, 
to apply this train of reasoning to 
the subject of the present article, if 
Dr. Beddoes, like the late Bubb 
Doddington (Lord Melcombe) had 
kept a *' diary" similar to what 
we have now hinted at, there is lit- 
tle doubt but that it would have a- 



bounded with curious anecdotes, 
valuable speculations, the details of 
an extensive course of medical 
study, and many admirable hint* 
towards the perfection of the heal- 
ing art, and the consequent allevia- 
tion of the multitude of calamities 
which " flesh is heir to." 

To objects" of this honourable des- 
cription, ibe distinguished abilities 
and splendid acquisitions of Dr. 
Eatldoes have been uniformly ~and 
intensely devoted, and in tracing 
the menial progress of such a cha- 
racter, it is not necessary, however 
scanty the incidents of his life may 
be found, lo .offer an -apology. 

Thomas lieddoes was born at Shii- 
nal, in Shropshire, about the year 
1754 or 1755. His relations were 
respectable and opulent people, 
nearly all- of whom were engaged 
in trade. His father was a tanner ; 
builie seems tohave been determined 
in early life that his son should re- 
ceive an excellent education, so as 
to be fitted for a higher sphere ia 
society. 

He received the tirst rudiments of 
his education at a school iu his na- 
tive town, and thence was re- 
moved to a seminary at Brood, in 
Staffordshire. He is remembered 
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to have read perfectly well at five 
years old. An insatiable thirst for 
books, and a disind nation to par- 
take of the usual amusements of chil- 
dren of his own age, might without 
exaggeration, be called the charac- 
teristics' of his infant years. His 
grandfather at an early period no- 
ticed the literary propensities of his 
descendant, and was not only eager 
to procure for him every advantage 
of instruction which the neighbour- 
hood could afford, but announced 
his resolution that he should have 
an opportunity of completing his 
studies at one cf the Universities. 
This intelligent relation had great 
influence in forming the early habits 
of his mind. Although his con- 
cerns in business were so extensive 
as to leave him but little leisure for 
improvement, either from books or 
literary conversation, his solid judg- 
ment, and natural acuteness of un- 
derstanding were generally known 
and respected ; and he early habitu- 
ated his grandson to think and rea- 
son. His father was less anxious 
with respect to his literary pursuits, 
and would probably have been satis- 
fied to have retained him beneath 
the. paternal roof, as soon as he had 
acquired the elements of the know- 
ledge more peculiarly necessary for 
business. Fortunately however for 
the interests of medical science, the 
prophetic discernment of his grand- 
father prevailed over every oppos- 
ing opinion, and his education was 
commenced upon the broad scale 
necessary to qualify him for one of 
the learned professions. 

When he was about nine years of 
age he lost his grand father in con- 
sequence of a fall from his horse. 
An accident in which so valued a 
relative was concerned, was well 
calculated to produce a powerful in- 
fluence upon his youthful mind, and 
the peculiar circumstances by which 
it was attended mutt have material- 



ly contributed to strengthen the im- 
pression. During the short inter- 
val which preceded its fatal termi- 
nation, Thomas was a frequent 
attendant in his gtand father's 
apartment, and was also present 
when two professional friends paid 
a melancholy and unavailing visit 
to the sufferer. ITpon these occa. 
sions he exhibited such instances of 
extraordinary acuteness and interest 
as forcibly attracted the observation 
of one of these gentlemen, and in- 
duced him to tieat him with particu- 
lar attention. Flattered and en- 
couraged by the notice he had met 
with, he was accustomed, from this 
period, to pass a great portion of 
his leisure hours in the shop and 
surgery of his new friend. He was 
frequently found making use of the 
pestle, and evinced such an evident 
interest in all that was passing there, 
that he acquired among his acquaint- 
ance the, name of the little Doctor. 
This appellation he seemed to re- 
ceive with peculiar complacency, 
and whenever interrogated upon the 
subject of his future profession, he 
uniformly replied that he would be 
a physician. It is always interest- 
ing to the biographer to be able to 
trace some minute incident, some se- 
cret spring of act ion, which appears to 
have eventually influenced every 
scene of life. In the present instance, it 
is probable, that the accident which 
has been mentioned, first gave that bias 
to the mind of Dr. Beddoes, which 
marked his futuie destination. 

About the period of his grandfa- 
thers death, Thomas was placed at a 
freegrammarschoolin Bridgnorth; he 
did not, while at this school, parti- 
cipate in the usual amusements of 
his school fellows ; and yet he was 
scarcely ever seen out of school- 
hours, with his book in his hand. 
In the seasons allotted to recreation, 
he was accustomed to walk round 
the play-ground with an air of 
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thought and reflection, which fre- 
quently excited the attention of his 
young companions, who wondered 
" why he was always thinking." 
His silence was not however the 
silence of moroseness, but frequent- 
ly interrupted by some friendly re- 
mark which he made to one play 
groupe or another, as he passed 
them in succession. But though 
this reserve might conceal the pro- 
mise of future mental superiority 
from the transient observer, his a- 
vidily for books, and his sedulous 
application were known, and his 
future literary eminence anticipated 
by all who were personally ac- 
quainted with him. The indefati- 
gable aeal which he evinced in the 
pursuit of information, is the more 
remarkable, as among his immedi- 
ate domestic circle, he neither met 
with example to stimulate his efforts, 
nor sympathy to reward them. 

To the moral character of his pu- 
pil Mr. Dickenson, a gentleman of 
science and erudition, under whose 
care he was placed for some time, 
bears the most ample and emphatic 
testimony. " Such a sense of recti- 
tude" he observes, " guided all his 
actions, as never to aflbrd room for 
reproof, much less for chastisement. 
His equanimity was wonderful, for 
I never saw his temper ruffled, nor 
the passion of anyer exii'.ed in him 
upon any occasion ; in fine his moral 
conduct was irreproachable in every 
respect ; so that no preceptor had 
ever cause of greater satisfaction and 
delight in the behaviour of a pupil, 
or more reason to testify with ad- 
miring applause to the extraordina- 
ry excellence of his character.'' 

After leaving Mr. Dickenwn, 
young Beddoes was removed to Ox- 
ford, and entered at Pembroke Col- 
lege in Michaelmas term, 1776. 
There is still a report extant at 
this University, that the settlement 
of the young Tyro was wholly en- 



trusted to the care of an uncle. On 
entering the grand mart of learning, 
with which, as well as its inhabi- 
tants, he was utterly iintiwjuaiiited, 
he instantly presented himself, along 
with his nephew, at the gate of St. 
John's, and tinging the hell, asked, 
" If there was any good education 
to be had there ?" The porter, per- 
ceiving perhaps the actual situation 
of affairs with a single glance of his 
eye, like a prudent man, introduced 
them to the master, and the usual fees 
being paid, the young student's name 
was actually registered on the books! 
But the adventure did not con- 
clude here ; for the master, struck 
with the novelty of the circumstance, 
kept them both to dinner, when, in 
the course of conversation, it came 
out that the two strangers were pro- 
vided with letters of recommenda- 
tion to Dr. Surgrove, master of Pem- 
broke, and that the uncle had ima- 
gined there was but one college in 
the University. On this, the money 
was returned with great politeness 
and liberality, and young Mr. Bed- 
does matriculated in due form at 
Pembroke, according to his original 
destination. The simplicity of his 
appearance, and the rusiicitv of his 
manners and address, did not ex- 
cite in his fellow uuder-graduatts 
any very favourable anticipation of 
his intellectual powers; but his 
striking abilities and incessant ap» 
plication soon awakened general 
attention in the college. At the 
time of his matriculation, the under- 
graduates of Pembroke were divided 
into small parties, who regularly 
met in rotation at each other's rooms 
to breakfast in the morning, and 
take their afternoon's wine. At 
the>e parties Beddoes was very rare* 
ly present. The hours which his 
contemporaries devoted to social or 
convivial intercourse, he employed 
for the most part in study. He ap- 
peared to devote the greater part of 
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bis allowance to the purchase of 
books, anid.it was observed of him, 
that he had accumulated during the 
early years of his residence, a col- 
lection, wbicb both in nurpber and 
value far exceeded those generally 
found in the. possession of an under* 
graduate. 

He understood perfectly the Greek, 
Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, 
and German languages; but his in- 
tellectual acquisitions were not con- 
fined to the knowledge of languages 
only ; he cultivated with equal assi- 
duity studies of a more scientific na» 
ture. To chemistry, as a science 
closely connected with that profes- 
sion which he had chosen as the oh- 
ject ,of his future pursuit, he was 
particularly devoted. From pneu- 
matic chemistry he proceed to the 
study of mineralogy and botany ; in 
both of which he made rapid ad- 
vances, . Of his love for botany be 
has left a striking proof behind him, 
in a'manusqript "Flora Britannica," 
which be appears to have written 
while at Oxford. 

Such were the attainment?, amuse- 
ments, and occupations of Mr. Bed- 
does, from his fourteenth to his 
twenty first or twenty-second year. 
He had taken his degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, and soon afterwards, as 
usual, ceased to reside regularly in 
the University, and began to devote 
himself to studies more strictly and 
purely professional. The advan- 
tages afforded in London of attaining 
an accurate knowledge of anatomy, 
attracted him thither in the year 
1781. Here he became a pupil of 
the celebrated Sheldon, and assidu- 
ously devoted himself to that study, 
which is so justly denned the basis 
of all medical knowledge. 

In Act term, 1783, Mr. Beddoes 
took the degree of Master of Arts. 
In the winter of the same year, dur- 
ing an accidental residence in his 
native country, he met with an in- 



teresting opportunity of exercising 
his skill and humanity. A. fever, 
attended with great and general 
mortality, was raging in the neigh- 
bourhood, and proved particularly 
destructive in the humble habitations 
of the poor. It is to this disease that 
he alludes in the " History of Isaac 
Jenkins."* His success in the treat- 
ment of it, showed how well he had 
improved his opportunities; and it 
so far exceeded that of the neigh- 
bouring practitioners, that the poor 
creatures whom be had relieved be- 
stpwed upon him the most extrava- 



* This admirable moral fiction gives an 
account of the reformation of a drunken 
labourer, and of his return to habits of 
sobriety and industry. Its design and exe- 
cution are alike excellent. Little touches 
of nature are occasionally Introduced, 
which possess the most genuine pathos ; 
and the descriptions have a minuteness 
and locality which produce the same kind 
of intimate acquaintance with the charac- 
ters of the story, as it effected by similar 
means in the novels of Richardson. The 
language too is equally worthy of remark. 
It is so simple as to be fully intelligible to 
the humblest capacity, yet it is perfectly 
free from vulgarity : and although the 
dialogues in which the inferior characters 
in the tale appear as speakers, are perfect- 
ly natural and characteristic, the author 
has not deemed it necessary (to adopt the 
phrase of a celebrated writer) to invent a 
jargon. 

The success of this work has been cor- 
respondent to its singular merit. Repeat- 
ed editions of thousands have been rapid- 
ly sold. It has been considered as a stand- 
ard of imitation ; and it was certainly the 
prototype of those cheap stories of a moral 
and religious tendency, which have sup- 
planted the ridiculous and often immoral 
fictions of a former age. In a word, it 
appears so admirably calculated to effect 
the purpose for which it was written, 
that by those who have attentively examin- 
ed its tendency and execution, it will 
scarcely be deemed extravagant praise to 
say, that had the author left no other monu- 
ment of his ingenuity and benevolence be- 
hind him, he would not have lived in 
Viiin. 
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gant expressions of admiration, and 
appeared almost to contemplate him 
as a superior being. 

In the autumn of 1784, he remov- 
ed to Edinburgh, and during three 
successive winters, and one summer, 
continued to prosecute his studies in 
that celebrated school of medicine. 
Shortly alter his arrival, he became 
a member of the Royal Medical and 
Natural History Societies. In these 
he soon distinguished himself. He 
took an active part in the extensile 
series of physiological experiments 
in which some members of the form- 
er were at that period engaged. In 
the following session, he was elect- 
ed President of both these societies, 
a flattering distinction, which has 
scarcely ever been bestowed but as 
the reward of superior talent, and 
which exhibits an honourable proof 
of the estimation in which he was 
held bv hi* fellow students. 

The regularity of his attendance 
on the winter courses was suspended 
for a short time in 1786, by his re- 
turning to Oxford for the purpose 
of taking his medical degrees. He 
was admitted Doctor of Medicine 
on the 13th of December. From 
this period, therefore, he may with 
propriety be spoken of under the 
more familiar and more general re- 
cognized appellation of Dr. Beddoes. 
In the spring he returned once more 
to Edinburgh, and continued there 
for some months. 

In the course of 17S7, he visited 
France, and appears to have been 
for some time resident at Dijon. 
While at Paris, he became acquaint- 
ed with Lavoisier, whose reputation 
was, at that period, at its height, 
and not only acquired his esteem, 
but also carried on a scientific cor- 
respondence with him after his re- 
torn. At the evening parties of the 
amiable and accomplished Madame 
Lavoisier, his wife, he also saw some 
of the first company in the French 



metropolis, among whom were many 
who have since figured on the politi- 
cal stage, and been swept away by 
the volcano that soon after burst 
forth. Here, too, he beheld the first 
symptoms of that Revolution, which, 
after shaking Fiance to her centre, 
was destined to convulse the whole 
world. 

That an ingenious young man, 
who, with a liberal education, had 
imbibed ger.erous notions of both 
science and government, should be 
disgusted with the tyranny of the 
Bourbons, and the horrors of an ar- 
bitrary government, even while ad* 
ministered under its mildest forms, 
by a weak but amiable prince, is 
little to be wondered at. He cer- 
tainly, like thousands, did expe- 
rience great joy at the glorious pros- 
pect, lie hailed the dawn of French 
freedom with enthusiasm, and cher- 
ished, through many " a dark and 
stormy year," hopes of an issue in 
favour of mankind. 

With ideas of liberality and free- 
dom the mind of Dr. Beddoes be- 
came deeply imbued, and it cannot 
be denied, that they had a Consider- 
able effect on his future fortunes, 
studies, and pursuits. In all go- 
vernments whatsoever, the idea of a 
reform sounds terrible to those who 
profit by the corf opt practices that 
decorate and disfigure the ancient 
system ; and one abuse, 4s we 
know by experience, is well calcu- 
lated to prop and support another. 
Many, therefore, who admir&l the 
talents of Dr. Beddoes, were alarm- 
ed at his principles, and in the very 
bosom of that University, amidst 
those academic groves, where the 
noblest, the purest, and the roost 
enlightened principles ought to be 
cherished, he was doomed at one 
critical period to experience all the 
rancour of malignity, and encojunter 
all the suspicions incident to little 
and contracted minds. 
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Towards the latter end of 1792, he 
voluntarily resigned his readership, 
of which he had been in possession 
for about sis years. 

It has been already observed, that 
Dr. Beddoes had acquired at an early 
age, a great fondness for mineralogi- 
cal pursuits; he was eminently re- 
plete with zeal, and as he never 
wished to do or learn any thing by 
halves, he continued to cultivate this 
science with equal assiduity and 
success. In 1791, he passed some 
weeks in Cornwall, and during his 
visit to that county, he pursued his 
niineralogical pursuits with avidity. 

In order that the reader may be 
more fully acquainted with some of 
tire prominent and peculiar features 
of the mind of Dr. Beddoes, the 
following extracts from a letter to 
a friend, written at this period, are 
selected. 

•' At breakfast, I had the gratifi- 
cation of hearing an account of my- 
self, incognito. A young man, a 
templar I think, said I was gone to 
town with Sir ; that I had 



discovered three volcanoes in Corn- 
wall, and was to explore Devonshire 
pext summer. V lady asked, if this 
was Dr. Beddoes of Oxford, and if 
the author of the intelligence knew 
him. He replied in the negative. 
She added, neither did she,,*' but I 
have heard, except what he may 
know about fossils, and such out of 
the way things, that he' is perfectly 
stupid, and ." incurably heterodox. 
Besides, he is so fat and so short, that 
he might almost do for a show." 
At first, I encouraged the conversa- 
tion, as supposing that, my appear. 
ance would ill correspond^ to the 
grave and dignified idea of a pro- 
lessor. But now I was afraid of be- 
ing detected, especially as 1 had 
" Strange on Basaltes" in my hand, 
the plates of which they had been 
admiring. However, it passed off, 



and I heard a good deal more news 
of mvself, which would not be worth 
repeating, if there was room for it. 

" Being abundantly satisfied with 
travelling in stage-coaches, I deter- 
mined to walk home. I had form- 
ed on the road a design of passing a 
day whh K— — . I had, indeed, 
long wished to be acquainted with 
him : our opinions in chemistry 
were different, and as he is the in- 
timate friend of Darwin and Day, 
we should have been unlucky in- 
deed, if we had wanted conversa« 
tion during the two days I passed 
with him, and passed very plea- 
santly. I was sorry, when he told 
me, that Mrs. D*y had quitted his 
house not long belore. I know not 
the origin of the association, but 
from my earliest remembrance, the 
sound of her husband's name was 
always accompanied in me with an 
agreeable emotion : and upon the 
maturest reflection, I cannot but 
regret his premature death, as an 
event which deprived his country of 
one of its- most distinguished orna- 
ments. It was hard that he did not 
live to see any fruit of his own efforts 
at home ; it was still harder, to be 
cut off before the National Assem- 
bly had eventually achieved the 
temporal salvation of mankind. 

" His large fortune did not make a 
coward of him, as is so commonly 
the etiect of wealth ; nor did it im- 
pair his equity towards others. His 
refusal to represent a county when 
solicited ; his long demur whether he 
should marry a lady whom he per- 
fectly approved, merely because 
she had a large fortune, and a few 
others of his, actions gave him a ro- 
mantic cast. Mrs. told me 

that when he was last at her house, 
there came continual troops of chil- 
dren to look at the author of Sand- 
ford and Merloni She spoke of 
Mrs. Day in very high terms, and 
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promised that when she returns, 
which will probably be soon, she 
will let me know*. I am curious 
to see her, both on her husband's 
account and her own ; anil rather 
more so, as she is young and hand- 
some ; though she has suffered much 
from the loss of her husband, and 
the aggravating circumstances that 
accompanied it/'f 

In the beginning of the year 1792, 
Dr. Beddoes addressed a letter to a 
lady on the subject of early instruc- 
tion, particularly that of the poor. 
An idea of the general distribution 
of his subject may be collected from 
the following table of contents: '* On 
the best mode of teaching reading 
and writing ; idea of the book pro- 



* This promjse was shortly after fulfill- 
«d ; bu; the acquaintance which sprang 
from it was soon interrupted by death. 
Of this circumstance he speaks in asubse-' 
quent letter. " The newspapers have 
announced the death of Mrs. Day. I con- 
gratulate myself on having had a slight 
acquaintance with a lady, who was most 
certainly destroyed by sorrow for the 
death of her husband. I never met with 
a person of superior sense, though she 
was evidently broken-hearted. Consider- 
ing, ou the one hand, that only persons of 
powerful understandings are capable of 
very strong affections, and on the other, 
that Thomas Day was one of those strong- 
ly marked characters who are doomed to 
be detested or adored by all who approach 
them nearly, I am the less surprised at a 
phenomenon which 1 do not desire to see 
repeated." 

f We willingly insert this account of 
Mrs. Day, in order that an error may be 
corrected, into which we had been led in 
a' biographical sketch of Thomas Day, by 
relying on the accuracy of the flippant 
and unfeeling Miss Seward, who, in order to 
adorn her tale, and to make it more roman- 
tic, had asserted that Mrs. Day after the 
death of her husband,neversaw the sun, that 
she sat in a room from which the light was 
excluded ; and that she never went out of 
doors, except to stray alone, through her 
garden, when night gave her sqrrows 
fougeuial gloom. 

bBLiAaT MAG. NO. LiX. 



per for this purpose ^ of the care 
that should be taken to improve out- 
early benevolent sensations into fix- 
ed principles «f action; of the ur- 
gent necessity of humaniaing the 
minds of the poorer class of citizens ; 
inevitable consequences of a feroci- 
ous spirit in them ; cautions respect- 
ing religious instruction,; and lastly, 
the excessive danger of strongly 
attaching to the dogmas of any sect, 
the minds of those who cannot exa- 
mine the grounds on which they 



rest. 



'In all education" he ob- 



serves, "our earliest care must be 
to bestow that quickness of sight and 
apprehension in which ready read- 
ing consists. It is indifferent what 
books are used for this purpose ? If 
we confine our views to the immedi- 
ate effects oqly, we shall assuredly 
save much time and a great deal of 
irksome labour." 

Dr. Beddoes had the mind of a 
poet, great fancy, considerable abi- 
lities for vivid representations of 
facts and theories, and much ardour 
and enthusiasm. About this time a 
portion of his leisure was successful- 
ly devoted to the cultivation of hi* 
poetical talents. The history of one 
of his poetical productions is rather 
curious- 
Some time previous to the appear- 
ance of Dr. Darwin's splendid poem 
on the (Economy of Vegetation, a 
conversation took place in a circle 
of literary, friends, upon the subject 
of the Loves of the Plants; which 
as is well known, bad preceded, by 
several months, the appearance of 
the former work. ,.T-he magnificent 
imagery and harmonious versification 
of the poet were unanimously ap- 
plauded ; and some of the company 
carried their praise so far, as to af- 
firm that the style of this work was a 
style sui generis, and that it defied 
imitation.- Dr. Beddoes maintained 
an opposite opinion. Much as he 
admired the poem in question, he 
o o o 
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thought that the Darwinian struc- 
ture of verse might be imitated by a 
writer possessed of inferior poetical 
powers ; and in a fey days he pro- 
duced. in the same circle, part of 
the manuscript of " Alexanders ex- 
pedition to the Indian ocean," as an 
unpublished work of the author of 
the JJotanic Garden. The decep- 
tion completely succeeded ;* and 
some enthusiastic admirers of the 
latter work, pointed out with tri- 
umph, certain passages as proofs of 
their position, that the author in his 
happier efforts defied imitation. Af- 



* At a subsequent period, Pr. Beddoes 
again exerted his imitative talents andl 
wrote the following lines in imitation of 
some poems Which were published about 
that time. In consequence of the exactness 
of the resemblance, what was intended by 
him merely as a playful imitation of a 
style which he conceived to be incompa- 
tible with genuine poetry, was received 
and perused by many as a serious piece of 
composition. 

DOMICILIARY VERSES. 

DECR. 1795. 

Invitingly yon single-storied cot 

Peeps o'er the frosted heath. The broad, 

brown door, 
Scaled of its white-wash, is so low that he 
Who steps in upright, steps in jeopardy 
To smite his forehead. Two projecting 

walls 
Fence in the roomy fire-place. Close by 

each 
I; set an oaken bench, on whose hard sides, 
His sore impatience, many a lubber loon, 
Keen for his meal, has notched. Here, 

when silently 
Coating the green andlozenged panes', thick 

snow 
Bedims the scanty day-light, nestles the 

snug 
Family, delighted up the chimney's shaft, 
I Ihimin ing the chasm, to trace the spark's 
Ascent } or touch with timid finger-tip 
The faggot's hissing ooze, and sniff the 

fumes. 

I knew an Irishman ; to England he 
Came every spring a hay-making; and 
much 



ter amusing himself for some time, 
with this scene, he avowed the se- 
cret; he designed at that time to 
submit his poem to the ordeal of 
public criticism, he afterwards chan- 
ged '•his intention. His opinion of 
its poetical merit seemed to become 
daily more and more unfavourable, 
untjl at length he entirely abandon- 
ed all idea of its publication, and 
was seldom inclined to indulge even 
a friend with the perusal of it. A 
few copies however, which had been 
printed for his friends got into cir- 
culation, and the following extracts 
from the preface shew his motive* 
for withholding his poem from the 
public. 

"The peculiar irritabrlity of minds, 
employed in the cultivation of the; 
fine arts, has been long observed 
and satisfactorily explained. Qf 
this tormenting quality, the offspring 
and companion of vanity, the vota- 
ries qf verse are known to have their 
full allotment. So important dq 
the transactions of their understand- 
ings appear in their own eyes, tha£ 
they often indulge us with an ac- 
count of the accident which struck 
the first spark from their imagi- 
nation, and then regularly pro- 
ceed to inform us how by de- 
grees under the flattering encour- 
agement of friends, and the accu- 
mulation of materials, it was cherish- 



Would praise his cabin. By a bog it stood. 

Anct he had store of peats. • Without a 
chimney, 

Stood the little cabin. Fnll of warmth and 
smoke, 

It cherished its owner. The smoke he 
loved, 

Loved for the warmth's sake, tho' it blear- 
ed his eyes. 

Now when the North-East pinches, I be- 
think me 

Of this poor Irishman ; and think how 
sweet 

It were to house with htm, and pat his 
cur, 

And peel potatoes 'mid his cabin's smoke. 
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into a blaze fit to be exhibited to 
the public eye. Nor is Statius the 
only versifier who has been at the 
pains to tell us how soon a number 
of indifferent lines may be strung 
together. 

" One tnay frequently observe 
much of the same sort of vanity in 
those, whom experience has not yet 
taught, bow little men are disposed 
to sympathise witji their equals in 
the ordinary occurrences of life. 
Children, for instance, often at- 
tempt to excite an interest in their 
own favour by a recital of their es- 
capes from danger or disease. But 
the stratagem seldom succeeds. 
They find among their play fellows 
many who have equally suffered 
from fevers and broken bones. Nor 
is it now so uncommon to be a 
Writer of verse or prose, that one 
should think it worth his while to 
tell how he became one. And if 
ever there could have been hopes of 
propitiating the reader by the confi- 
dential communications, it is to be 
feared the charm has long since lost 
it3 power. 

" The following poem originated 
in a stratagem to impose on a few 
friends; hut the writer is sensible 
Of the difference between a hasty 
recital and a cool perusal* and be- 
tween the effect of the same compo- 
sition in. manuscript and in print; 
nor can he forget the power of an 
illustrious name to disarm censure." 

He also states in the preface that 
Considering the employment of fe- 
males, as anion g the greatest desi- 
derata of society, he had employed 
a young wotnan as a compositor in 
printing his poem. 

It was now time for him to settle 
in life, but a considerable period 
elapsed before he.could finally de-- 
termine on so important an object. 
His eye was naturally fixed at first 
on the metropolis, as .presenting an 
ample field for a man ambitious ef 



fame, and addicted to the pursuit of 
science. But he soon perceived, that 
all the important stations were al- 
ready occupied ; and that, for years, 
he could only aspire to a secondary 
rank among the eminent practition- 
ers of the capital. 

On this, he selected Bristol, 
where, in consequence of the vicin- 
ity of the hot wells, there appeared 
to be full scope for an honourable 
and successful career. 

He had not been long resident 
there, when the prevalent disease of 
consumption, to palliate which the 
exercise of his professional talents 
was so often invoked, engaged his par- 
ticular attention. Calling in chem- 
istry to the assistance of medicine, 
he formed a notion that it was pos- 
sible to cure this cruel disorder, by 
changing the medium, which the 
patients respired, and this gave birth 
to the Pneumatic Institution, estab- 
lished by him. As the attempt was 
founded on general benefit, and the 
fortune of a single individual could 
not be sacrificed with any degree of 
prudence to such an undertaking, 
many noblemen and gentlemen, 
and among others the late jjlarquis 
of Lansdowne, entered into a sub- 
scription to enable him to pay the 
expense. 

The rumour of a new medical es- 
tablishment, of which the import 
was unknown, excited some hostili- 
ty among the inhabitants of Hope- 
Square. Some dreaded the vicinity 
of an hospital j and others were a- 
fraid that the experiments goin<j 
on might poison, the surrounding- 
atmosphere ; it appeared for a time 
verv doubtful whether the peaceable 
occupation of the premises would lie 
permitted. In conseq/ience of these 
obstacles some delay took place and 
they would probably not have' been 
surmounted, had it not beeirfor the 
good offices of the author of -Practi- 
cal' Educatiou who happened at that 
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time to be at Clifton. Mr. Edge- 
worth had been previously acquaint- 
ed with Dr. Beddoes, and from the 
respectability of his character, pos- 
sessed sufficient influence with some 
of those who had originally stimu- 
lated the opposition, to enable him 
to subdue their prejudices. Dr. 
Beddoes was at length allowed to 
commence his operations without 
any' disturbance. 

We are inclined to considerthis me- 
dical experiment as more curiousthati 
useful. It was, however, attended 
with one effect, that' has in the end 
proved highly favourable, as well as 
beneficial to science; it was the 
means of introducing Sir Humphry 
Davy to public notice, that gentle- 
man having assisted Dr. Beddoes in 
constructing the apparatus, and per- 
forming the various experiments, 
during the course of six months. 

The society pf Mr. Edgeworth 
and his family was a most valuable 
acquisition to Dr. Beddoes, upon his 
arrival, where he was personally 
known^to .so few. There existed be- 
tween them a similarity of opinion 
upon a variety of subjects which 
mir'fcred their intercourse more 
pleasant and unrestrained. The 
science of education in particular, 
tiad already occupied the attention 
tit both,and the practical and enlight- 
ened views of the one, were still 
further extended by the philosophi- 
cal theories of the other. In the 
mean time his apparatus for the me- 
dical exhibition of the airs was slow- 
ly advancing, and he was waiting 
■with anxiety for a favourable case 
upon which he might try their influ- 
ence. The tediousuess however of 
delay, and the solicitude which he 
must naturally have felt for the suc- 
cess of his schemes were soothed by 
the constant intercourse with Mr. 
Edgewortb/s family. And the pka»ui e 



of this intercourse was soon enhanced 
by the additional interest inspired 
by one of that gentleman's daugh- 
ters. A letter, in which he informs 
a friend of his attachment, admira- 
bly describes the emotions of an 
honest and feeling heart. " I know 
not," says he, " whether I am taken 
for one insensible to women ; I 
should think that such persons must 
have viewed me at, a distance, and 
have been prevented by the exterior 
roughness, from perceiving the, in- 
ternal susceptibility of impression." 
After this introduction he proceed* 
to avow to his friend, a passion for 
Miss Anna Edgeworth. The ap- 
proaching return of the family to 
Ireland, appears' to have accelerated 
the declaration of bis affection. 
The avowal was made shortly before 
their departure, and the suit of a 
man of worth and intelligence was 
not rejected. He shortly after em- 
barked for Ireland, and after pass- 
ing some weeks at Edgeworth's- 
town, received the hand of the ob- 
ject of his affection. 

We shall now endeavonr in thi» 
place, to take a survey of the literary 
life and labours of Dr. Beddoes, 
without any particular attention 
to dates. 

It is pretty evident, that, for some 
time at least, he attempted, like the 
celebrated Dr. J. Jebb, occasionally 
to unite politics with medicine; and, 
while acting as a physician, resolved 
not to omit those duties which ap- 
pertained to him as a man. We ac- 
cordingly find him attending a com* 
mitlee, which had been convoked 
preparatory to a general meeting of 
the inhabitants of Bristol, during 
the progress of Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Grenville s "restrictive bills." Soon 
after this, (1796,) appeared, •• An 
Essay on the Public Merits of Mr. 
Pitt;" by Thomas Beddoes, M.D.;" 
printed for Joseph Johnson, St. 
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Paul's Church-yard. It is dedicated 
as follows: 

" To the House of Commons, 

An assembly 

Whose acts for the last twenty years, 

No Man 

Who feels for 

Asia, Africa, America, 

Or Europe, 

Can regard, 

Without the profoundest emotions." 

As an introductory motto to Chap. 
i„ we find the following couplet: 

«* Penned be each pig within his proper 

stye; 
" Nor into state concerns let Doctors pry." 

In the course of this pamphlet, the 
author gives a sketch of the adminis- 
tration of Lord North and Mr. Pitt. 
The attachment of the nation to the 
latter of these, is attributed, 1. To his 
name. 2. To his " high-flying" 
speeches on the popular topics of in- 
fluence and corruption. 3. " In vir- 
tue of his youth, he gained credit 
for incorruptible integrity." 4. His 
manner was advantageous ; he de- 
claimed pompously, and when he 
reasoned, he gave proofs of a quick 
discernment and cultivated mind. 
His speeches, in relation to his age, 
deserved distinguished approbation ; 
they obtained blind admiration." An 
hundred young men at school and col- 
lege would, in an essay, have turned 
the common place phrases on liberty 
aud patriotism with equal dexterity, 
against the discomfited conductors of 
the American war. But not one 
could have been so trained in the 
habit of uttering them promptly. 
Fluency of. elocution, however, does 
not appear to be more closely con- 
nected with wisdom, than facility or 
elegance of composition, 5. " By 
an act, (the refusal of the office of 
clerk of the Pells in Ireland,) which, 
as it might equally proceed from pa- 
triotic disinterestedness, and the low- 
est cunning, his future conduct could 
alone render unequivocal, he con- 



firmed the faith of a credulous peo. 
pie." 6. " Certain candidates for 
power incurred our displeasure, and 
we, cool, dispassionate Englishmen, 
took their rival to our bosom in pure 
despite." 

In another part of this pamphlet, 
he exclaims, " O ! superstitious na- 
tion ! to whom an idol is necessary, 
though with the simple African thou 
be reduced to worship a serpent, or 
a crocodile, with the stupid Egyp- 
tian I" And soon after, he . adds, 
" It is moderate to assert, that nei- 
ther Scipio, when he had delivered 
Rome from her most formidable ri- 
val, nor Washington, the founder 
of American independence, receiv- 
ed more enthusiastic adoration, than 
the political adventurer, whose pa- 
triotism rested on the same bluster* 
ing evidence as Bobadil's Valour." 

In 1802, appeared, "Hygeia; or. 
Essays, Moral and Medical, on the 
Causes atfeeting the personal stale 
of the middling and affluent classes." 
This work, which was printed. at 
Bristol, consists of three volumes, 
and contains a variety of papers on 
personal prudence, and prejudices 
respecting health ; on personal im- 
prudence; British characteristics; on 
the use of tea ; exercise ; cloathing ; 
schools; infancy; a more advanced 
age ; catarrh ; scrophulous constitu- 
tion ; consumption ; liver complaints; 
gout; disorders called nervous; feb- 
rile contagious diseases, &c. &c. 

In 1808, he published " A Letter 
to the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, 
Bart., P.R.S., on the causes and the 
removal of the prevailing discontents, 
imperfections, and abuses, in Medi- 
cine ;" with the following motto, 
" Take physic, phi/sic." On this oc- 
casion, he appears to join in the 
" hue and cry raised against incom- 
petent possessors of diplomas," and 
aflects somewhat of that superiority" 
over the M.D.'s of the Scottish me- 
tropolis, which they themselves ar» 
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said to evince, " while looking down 
on the sons of Aberdeen, and St. 
Andrew's, with as much pride as 
was felt by Mars, when he was seat- 
ed at the right hand of Jupiter." 

He seems to think, that the usual 
period of three years, required for 
a degree in Scotland, is by far too 
short, and wishes therefore to extend 
it to five or six, which space of time* 
he supposes, may be usefully em- 
ployed in a series of studies. 

In this letter the Doctor proceeds to 
inquire, whether it is meant to to- 
lerate " the existing irregular prac- 
titioners, and advertising quacks?" 
and "whether the present race of 
regulars deserve to have an unre- 
strained monopoly of the sick trade, 
secured to them by law r" 

" What," adds he, " could inva- 
lids lose by the suppression of all 
quack medicines -for consumption, 
while the regular faculty is in snug 
possession of the hot-well, here by 
the side of the Avon ? What is there 
in (iodboLd's vegetable balsam, that 
this water cannox replace ?,and (faith 
in the gift of St. Vincent failing) have 
we not the air of Clifton close at hand, 
offering itself to us as presumptive 
heir to tlie reputation of the water ? 
Should you allow the said water and 
the said air to be abundantly calcu- 
lated to satisfy any cravings of cre- 
dulity, consider a little, I beseech 
you, the accommodation of Chat part 
of the faculty which is engaged iii 
the great corresponding branch of 
medical practice. This cannot be 
said to be carried on by correspond- 
ing societies; : he term is too large; 
knots of two or three only are con- 
cerned in this correspondence. These 
brother doctors, Sir, though separat- 
ed so widely as 1 am from you at 
this moment, or more so, sympa- 
thize as tenderly, and are as ready 
to relieve one another's distresses, as 
those knights of old, of whom we 
hear as brothers ia srms. Take for 



instance a common case : — The fa- 
mily doctor in London, Dublin, of 
where you please, cannot bear tot 
think, that the son of daughter of 
a dear .friend of bis, should die at 
home, just uqder his nose. So no 
sooner does it come to a hot-well 
case, (a term .within a few weeks 
synonymous to a corpse,) than off 
the invalid is sent with a pass. In- 
valid and pass ace delivered to the 
receiving doctor, whose feelings, as 
he is a stranger, cannot be so much 
overpowered by the tenderness of 
fciendship. And when the patient 
is dead and disposed of, the receiv- 
ing party, you know, may never be 
again distressed by the sight of any 
of the family. He prescribes, there- 
fore, a way his friend had done be- 
fore him, adding, of course, so much- 
per day of the said Hotweil water, 
which, I repeat it, may be consider- 
ed as a worthy substitute for any 
quack composition ever put together. 
So it goes on, until the jaws of the! 
patient are either locked by death 
or despair." 

From a numerous list, we shall 
select the titles of the following pub- 
lications, in order that some idea 
may be formed of his constant ap- 
plication to stud}-. The mind of 
Dr. Beddoes was indeed incessantly 
active. It is presumed, that few 
days elapsed without his committing 
to writing, either the observation 
of a fact, or the elementary germ (Jf 
some future speculation. 

" Observations on the nature and 
cure of calculus, sea-scurvy, catarrh, 
and fever." 

"A Letter to Dr. Darwin, on ar new 
mode, of treating pulmonary con- 
sumption." 

"A Guide for self-preservation, and 
parental affection." 

"A Proposal for the improvement 
of medicine." 

*' Reports relating to nitrous acid." 
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" A Lecture introductory to a po- 
pular course of anatomy " 

" Contributions to Medical and 
Physical knpwledge from the West 
England." 

" Popular Essay on Consumption." 

" Essay on the medical and do- 
mestic management of Consump- 
tion ; on Digitalis, and on Scrofula." 

" Rules of the Institution for the 
sick and drooping poor." 

" The Manual of Health ; or, the 
jnvalid conducted safely through the 
seasons." 

'? On Fever, as connected with in- 
flamation." 

In the summer of the year 1 808, 
he published a series of papers in the 
Bristol Gazette, designed to warn 
those engaged in agriculture against 
the pernicious effects of the debauch 
in which they indulge during the 
harvest. These papers contained a 
vast fund of interesting information, 
which he had been at much pains to 
procure. They attracted a good deal 
pf attention, and at the earnest soli- 
citation of. some of his friends, he 
collected them into a small pamph- 
let, and published them, with addi- 
tional matter, under the title of 
" Good Advice for the Husbandman 
in harvest, and for all those who la- 
bour in hot births; as also, for others 
who will take it in warm weather." 
jn this little tract, he gives a history 
of some of those scenes of brutal ex- 
cess, which too often accompany the 
severe labours of mowing and reap- 
ing, and of the most incredible quan- 
tities 'of strong ale and cyder that 
are poured into the btomach upon 
these occasions. Qn the latter of 
these liquors he particularly enlar- 
ges, both on account of its being 
the favourite beverage in the neigh- 
bourhood where these observations 
were first published, and of its being 
especially deceiving and seductive, 
from the sense of coolness which it 



imparts at the instant of taking it; 
a coolness whirl) is only moment- 
ary, and which renders the heat sub- 
sequently excited by its spirituous 
qualities more urgent and intolerable. 
He proves, from a comparison of 
the customs prevailing- in various 
parts of the United Kingdom, and 
from the happy results of some trials 
of more temperate plants made in 
certain manufactories, particularly 
in iron founderies, where strong 
liquors, according to general preju- 
dice, are particularly requisite, that 
it is by no means necessary to spur 
the system to exertion by these per- 
nicious stimuli, in consequence of 
exposure either to the heat of a sum- 
mer sun, or to that of a forge or 
furnace. He does more, he proves, 
that these fancied supports of the 
system under severe labour, in fact, 
undermine' the constitution, and 
bring on premature decrepitude, 
disease, and death. 

In August 1808, he transmitted 
two cases of hydrophobia, which 
were inserted in the " Medical and 
Physical Journal" for September : 
in the number for November, ap- 
peared another paper, giving an ac- 
count of some dissections; and, we 
believe, he was frequently a contri- 
butor to that periodical worK. 

We must here conclude the life, 
and, literary career of this extraor- 
dinary man, at the same time, The 
physician whose mind was ever on 
the stretch, to extend the confines of 
medical science, and discover effica- 
cious remedies for the relief of others, 
at last became a patient himself. 

He was seized in the summer of 
1806 'with a severe illness. Its- 
more prominent features answered 
with a degree of exactness not often 
met with in actual practice, to the 
nosological character of Hydrops 
Pericardii ; with these were compji. 
cated certain symptoms which mark- 
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td an irregularity in the functions 
of the liver*. From the spring of 
the year 1807 to the autumn of 1808, 
Dr. Beddoes enjoyed unusually good 
health; but in the course of this 
latter season, he was seized with an 
illness which bore some resemblancfe 
to that of 1806, but in which the 
bilious symptoms were, at first, better 
marked and more predominant. 
From the 14th of this month till the 
closing scene, it was evident that at 
intervals he suffered considerably. 
But it was more from watching 
these symptoms of internal distress, 
which could not escape the observant 
eye of friendship and affection, 
than from his own mouth, that the 
itate of frequent suffering could be 
detected. His patience and forti- 
tude were truly exemplary, though 
the evidences of a kind and affec- 
tionate heart were frequently break- 
ing out in a manner that strongly 
impressed his medical attendants, 
and the few other friends, who were 
permitted to see him in the. bosom 
of his family. The expression of 
complaint seemed strange to him, 
and be spoke of his malady as com- 
paratively unimportant. 

His death occurred on the 2-kh 
of December, 1808, and on being 
opened, it was clearly discernible, 
that the machinery bad been worn 
out, and that the animal functions 
■were necessarily suspended, from 
the progress of disease. The left 
lobe of the lungs was found to be in 
a morbid state, and, as might have 
keen easily predicted, a lodgement 
of water had also been effected. 

Thus died, after he had attained 
the fifty-second or fifty-third year of 
his lite, Thomas Beddoes, a man 



* The complication of these symptoms 
were sufficiently accounted for by the 
phenomena that presented themselves 
upon the examination of his body after 
d^alli. 



who possessed a warmth, a zeal, an 
ardour for the pursuit of medical 
science, which had seldom been 
equalled by any, and was assuredly 
excelled by none. His whole life 
was devoted to experiment, to in- 
quiry, to correspondence with men 
of talents, and to the instruction of 
himself and others. He possessed 
the happy faculty of viewing every 
subject on its most brilliant side. 
Hislanguaye was glowing, figurative, 
and sometimes even sublime. He 
despised quackery, and pretensions 
of every kind ; and was accustomed 
to detect and expose these to the 
full as freely in his own, as in other 
professions. 

In all the social relations of life, 
his conduct uniformly bore testimony 
to the excellence of his heart; tor 
he was a good friend, a good father, 
and a good husband. 

Those who had- but a transient 
personal acquaintance with Doctor 
Beddoes, will be more surprised 
than those who have formed their es- 
timate of his character from his 
writings only, to be informed that 
a considerable degree of enthusiasm 
was a distinguishing characteristic 
of his mind. In his writings this 
feature frequently developes itself ; 
but it much more rarely penetrated 
through the reserve which he mani- 
fested in his intercourse with gene- 
ral society. Under an apparent 
coldness of manner, however, which 
toward those for whom he neither 
felt sympathy or respect, was almost 
repulsive, he concealed warm feel- 
ing and often vivid interest. 1 J is 
early habits of life tended to gene- 
rate a shyness in his intercourse with 
strangers, and which has already 
been alluded to in a former part of 
this memoir ; and the superiority of 
his mental attainments had almost 
from his earliest years insulated him 
from his family; who, though they 
could udaiire, could not comprehend 
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his acquisitions. He was therefore 
reduced to the necessity of placing 
his resources within himself, aiid 
holding communion with his own 
mind. It most not however he con- 
cluded from this, that he ever acted 
as if he had imagined that the su- 
periority to which his talents had e- 
levated him, exempted him from 
the discharge of the duties of a son 
or a brother. On the contrary, he 
was exemplary in both relations to 
the close of his life. In his own 
domestic circle the softer features of 
his mind were still more conspicu- 
ous. His conduct towards children, 
even before he was himself a father, 
manifested that kindness of heart, 
and that affectionate solicitude for 
the welfare of those interesting little 
beings, which frequently breaks 
forth in his writings. These feel- 
ings became* concentrated and exalt- 
ed, When awakened for children of. 
his own. Many persons could not 
witness without surprise, the unu- 
sual tenderness.' and affection with 
which he watched the progress of 
his itifanf daughter, from the first 
moment of her birth. Were he ab- 
sent but for an hour, he visited her 
nursery immediately upon his return. 
Jf Tie saw her in the least "distm bed, 
heated or restless, he had her brought 
into ihe drawing-room, and carried 
backwards and forwards till the 
coolness of a larger and more venti- 
lated apartment lulled her to 'sleep ; 
and after she was in bed he habitu- 
ally visited her from time to time to 
examine her temperature. In short, 
no lather was ever more affection- 
ate. Perhaps, indeed, a by-starrder 
might have been tempted toobservej 
•.bat his paternal tenderness some- 
times' effaced too completely from 
his mind those philosophical princi- 
ples which he had so wejl inculcated 
in his writings, as essential in form- 
ing the infant character. 

His conduct in that nearest of all 
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relations which constituted so much 
of the felicity of his life, was equally 
demonstrative of his kind affections. 
He never secluded himself for the 
purposes of study, but, whether 
engaged in reading or in composi- 
tion, it was uniformly his wish that 
his wife and children should be ia 
the same apartment. 

Though he had a disrelish for 
general society, or perhaps to speak 
more accurately, for general visit- 
ing, he sought the acquaintance^ 
or readily favoured the advances of 
any person, of whatever rank or 
sex, who was in any way distinguish- 
ed for talents or attainments ; and 
when he had discovered such a per- 
son, he was, perhaps, ready to give 
hinvcredit for estimable qualities, or 
for an extent of ability beyond what 
he really possessed. His moral 
taste was just and delicate, and any 
trait of goodness which he acciden- 
tally discovered in a new acquain- 
tance would diffuse over, his fea- 
tures an air of placid satisfaction. 
He was particularly fond • of tbe 
company of young persons, and e- 
vinced the most friendly interest in 
their welfare. He, was partial to 
the society of well-educated women, 
and uniformly expressed an opinion 
that their mental powers were only 
inferior to those of men) in conse- 
quence of the inferior p»ios besto,wed 
upon their cultivation. Nor, on 
the other hand, ware his company 
and conversation unacceptable to 
some of the most elegant and 
sprightly of that sex,.wdio bail been 
accidentally placed in circumstances 
which had enabled them to penetrate 
through, the husk that concealed, his 
merits, and to become acquainted 
with his real character. In such so- 
ciety he would unbend, and amidst 
much playfulness of fancy and allu- 
sion* frequently communicate valu- 
able infoiBialioiij UK, inculcate Im- 
portant truth. 

' P * 
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As a medical practitioner, Dr. 
Beddoes was eminently successful. 
His address was, in the first instance, 
far from prepossessing, but any 
prejudices arising from this source 
were soon effaced by the evident in- 
terest which he showed in the in- 
vestigation of the disease ; he never 
appeared in a hurry, and no symp- 
tom however trilling or minute, was 
treated by him with inattention. 

It must be acknowledged that the 
enthusiasm of Dr. Beddoes' charac- 
ter led him occasionally to enter- 
tain hopes and expectations with 
regard to the effects of certain medi- 
cines, which subsequent trials have 
not justified. It is however a stri- 
king feature in this part of his cha- 
racter, that this ardour of expecta- 
tion was more frequently excited by 
the discoveries of others, than by 
that allowable partiality which he 
might have naturally felt for his 
own. If his writings be examined, 
it will be found, that of his own con- 
ceptions he speaks with much mo- 
desty, or indeed scarcely speaks at 
all. He has been censured for the 
hasty adoption, and as hasty change 
or renunciation of his medical opi- 
nions. The charge has been much 
exaggerated. His mind was in per- 
petual progress; he was content 
with nothing he had acquired while 
anything yet remained .unattained. 
Ardent in the pursuit of knowledge, 
it was no wonder if his views of any 
subject which he was investigating 
were daily extended, and that iiew 
lights were continually pouring in 
upon his mind ; these new lights of 
course modified or improved his pre- 
vious conceptions. The ancient, 
proverbial observation upon the 
greater facility with, which, the wise 



man changes his opinion than the 
fool, need not be quoted in this 
place. The acute medical philoso- 
pher Dr. Rush, says, "To be un- 
changeable in opinion belongs only 
to that being who sees all things in 
their order and relation to each other 
by a single act of 'intuition." 

Dr. Beddoes has also been censur- 
ed for hastily publishing op in fens, to 
the world before he had sufficiently 
ascertained their value by the test 
of experience. His defence upon, 
this head is easy : when any new 
ideas upon the treatment of diseases, 
generally esteemed hopeless, pre- 
sented themselves, he "considered it 
as an imperious duty to submit them 
to the examination and inquiry of 
the profession at large. 

Dr. Beddoes was an accomplish- 
ed scholar, and in his pursuits «f 
every kind, whether literary or sci- 
entific, he exhibited an example of 
the rare union of great genius with 
indefatigable industry. His mind 
never reposed ; to the torpor of in- 
dolence he was a perfect stranger, 
liven during his last illness, while 
his body was enfeebled by disease, 
and his vital powers were last declin- 
ing, his mind retained alj its accus- 
tomed activity. 

Such was Dr. Beddoes. When 
we consider the variety of his know- 
ledge and the extent of his mental 
powers, it is impossible not to la- 
ment their premature extinction, or 
to contemplate without a sigh of des- 
pondence the void which he has left 
in the circle of bis scientific coun- 
trymen. 

[Memoirs of Thcmas Beddoes, M.D., 
by Dr. Slock ; Jlt/tenaum ; Phil, 
lips' Monthly Magazine, #c] 



